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ABSTRACT 

Principles for state planning for postsecondary 
education are considered, and jfchree hypothetical case studies 'are^ 
presented for discussion purpo'ses. The first and basic principle is 
the need for a clear and categorical mandate for state planning. A 
second principle is to develop full knowledge of the authority and 
responsibilities for postsecondary education of the severM segments 
of state government; The primary postsecondary planning body and its 
staff should seek effective means to keep both the executive and 
legislative branches fully informed of the priority needs, problems, 
strengths, and future plans for postsecondary education. Close 
communication must te . maintained with other state and regional . 
agencies. A third principle is that the current and projected status 
of all existing units in the postsecondary education enterprise be 
fully understood. The planning agency should give study to the goals 
and conditions in the public, private, and proprietary postsecondary 
institutions. Fourthly, it is essential that proper differrntiation 
and '^attention *be directed within the on-going planning proc:ess to the 
iconrp/onents of tot al planning: strategic planning and tactical 
'planiiing. Strategic planning establishes the broad frame of 
refei'-^nce," the fundamental premises and the philosophies and purposes 
to be observed in tactical planning, which focuses on c limited set 
of. issues that'have high priority. Additionally, sufficient current, 
relevant, and reliable data must be developed and maintained, and 
timely and continuous dissemination of information must be insureds. 
There must exist both the capacity and willingness -to make and 
implement decisions, and both the planning process and plans should 
be given periodic review and evaluation. It is also important to 
recognize ^that different participants in the planning process can 
have an impact on planning^ (SW) 
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SESSION I 



TOTAL STATE PLANNING FOR POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 
" Prince B. Woodard 

Total sta^te planning for postsecondary education is in its 
infancy. In the years ahead research, trial and error efforts end the 
accumulation of a mass of experience will teach us much about the 
state planning process. We have a great deal to learn. 

I have, been a student of higher educajt ion administration and a- 
participant in the higher education planning process for more than 
twenty years. Over this span of time I have occupied a variety of 
planning roles including those of cliief/ execut i ve officer of a. state 
coordinating council, chancellor of a /Statejgoyern ing board responsible 
for fifteen colleges and uni vers i t i es ,, and "pres indent of a state, four 
year liberal arts cq1 lege. .Perhaps i t; is. because^my perspective has 
changed so many^.t-imes vthat I sense much remains to be learned regarding 
both the processes and^pn^c'edures effect ive' total Vtate planning for 
postsecondary ^educat ion f^ly remarks will focus., on- "planning principles" 
which I have/fdrmu lated. on; the bas i s of my experiences in state planning 
for postsecondary educatjoh; y\ 

Fundamental to.-niy presentat ion^ i s acceptance of the fact that a 
recital of the need 'for state-wide planning ;i s no.t required. Hundreds 
of pages have been written, especi-al ly ; in the^last several years,, 
attesting to this need. /- j [ - - / 

Further^ the assumption underlying my/comrri,ents is that-all in this 
audience concur in the belief tha't comprehensive. state?planning should 
be a positive force, a leadership f unct ion ^^-concefned with policies, 
procedures, and practices which provide for all citizens adequate, and 
appropriate postsecondary educational opportunities of high-quality. 

Before delineating what I consider to be "essential principles" 
of total state-wide planning for postsecondary education, .let me 
identiipy the several planning groups which I feel should utilize the 
principles I shall discuss. ' ^ 

Today we have state .coord i nati ng or state governing boards in 
nearly all states. These coordinate, or coordinate-govern a variety 
of post seconda ry elements . Some have respons i b i 1 i ty for four yea r 
institutions, ot^^ers are concerned with all publ ic . i nst i tut ions , while 
stil Mothers embrace all public institutions and in a lisiiited way 
include private institutions as. well. In a^''M "on, we' now have in all 
but four states (Colorado, North Carolina, "iennessee, and Wi scons in) 
State 1202 Commissions responsible for total state-wide postsecondary 
I , ■ ■ ■ ; 

Woodard is the President^ Mary Washington College^ Fredericksburg, . 
Virginia:, and former Chancellor, West Virginia Board of Higher Education 



Dlanning' thereby allowing the state <-o qualify for federal funding under 
Title X of Education Amendment of 19?2. These commissions are expected 
to plan for total postsecondary Education. They are new, having been 
in operation one year or iess, and what they will actually achieve 
is yet to be seen. As planning bodies, all of these variqus boards 
and commissions may find the following planning principles of value. 

It should be understood that basic planning principles cannot 
be totally isolated one from another. They interrelate. For discussion 
purposes only, each is presented as a totally separate principle. ^ 

Stated in its simplest form, the f i rst pr i nc i pi e to be observed 
is the need for an offir.ial mandate for state planni-ng. Whi'e of a 
different nature than the other principles to be cited, this first 
principle is basic and fundamental. 

Toi-al state planning for po^tsecondary education does not become 
a reality by merely recognizing a need for it. There must be a legal 
Hase for planning. Legal authority may be contained in state statutes, 
executive orders, or other official and valtcd instruments of government. 
In addition to the need for a clear legal basis, a substantial ^nd 
sustaining state cqmmitment in support of planning is also required. 
By this, I mean financial support for a professional staff of high 
competence. Quality state planning is dependent upon a quality staff 
and the procurement and retention of a competent professional ^statt^ 
is dependent upon an attractive salary structure. 

Closely allied to the point that quality planning requ i res qua 1 i ty 
staff is the related principle that no state planning body should _ 
attempt- to develop a staff possessing all needed planning competencies. 
This is impractical,. if not impossible. Specialists will be needed . 
and should be brought in to perform specif i^i -tasks and of f er . per . od i c 
guidance and counsel to the planning bordyr: Adequate funds must be 
available for this purpose. 

Finally, a genuine mandate for successful state planning requires 
a Doli-v board or commission whose members are dedicated to service ^ _ 
and committed to the promolion of postsecondary educational opportunities 
to serve the needs of all citizens. These board members must be 
insightful, must view their role as one of pub 1 i c serv i ce , must be 
politically astute, but should not be politicaVo f ice oriented. 

I place the need for a clear and categor ical mandate for state 
Planni ng as the fj rst and foremost principle for without it, even 
though the need for plann ing may be clearly identified, only limited 
success will be obtained. 

A second prin ciple basic to successf>k,tota 1 state planning for 
posts econdary educ ation is to develop full knowledge of the authority 
and responsibilities for postsecondary education. of the several segments. 

2 4 • ■ , ■ ' - 



of state government : In any state both the executive and legislative 
branches of government have a major impact on what happens to post- 
secondary education. The primary post secondary planning body and 
its staff should seek effective ways to keep both branches fully 
informed of the priority needs, strengths, weaknesses, and future plans 
for postsecondary education. Similarly close communication, cooperation 
and sharing of information must be maintained with other agencies of ; 
government such as state and regional comprehensive plcsnnjng bodies, 
the state *board for elementary and secondary education, state budget 
office, state office of personnel, environmental control office and 
others. Each of these may have legaJ responsibilities for' certain 
aspects of po3'tssGondary''educat ion. It is wise and productive to be 
of ev^ry possible as'sistance and to maintain close communication with 
all state agencies and offices that relate in any way to postsecondary 
education. 

■ ■ 

The thi rd principle I wish to offer is that it is import<9nt that 
the current and, projected status of all existing units in. the post- 
secondary education enterprise be full^ understood . 

In any state there will be a variety of* publ ic, private and pro- 
prietary postsecondary institutions. The planning agency should give 
prompt study to the stated mission, goals and objectives of each of 
these institutions. One helpful approach is to survey the statutes or 
charters creating the various operations. Next a rev i ew of i nst i tu t i ona 1 
publications will reveal how the institution advertises itself to 
external audiences. In all likelihood it will be discovered that many 
institutions presentiqu i te different data to different audiences.. A 
student recruitment brochu re i s "Li kel y to emphasize a low student- 
faculty ratio, perhaps 10 to 1, while an institutional report seeking 
financial support from the state will stress the high productivity of 
the institution. 

Development of an inventory of vital statistics for each institution 
including such items as enrollment, employees, physical plant, financial 
statu.£; including endowments programs offered, and the stated future 
goals, directions, and asp 3 rat ions of the institution provides excellent 
planning resources. It cannot be stressed toostrongly that ea^qh 
institution should be specifically encouraged to present a clear and 
full statement of mission to the planning body as a matter of record. 
This will provide the planning agency a base point for its work with ' 
each participant in the postsecondary educat ional enterprise in the 
state. ^ - 

Fourthly, it is essential that proper differentiation and attention 
be directed within the on-going planning process to the components 
of-total planning; strategic planning and tactical planning. In Its 
1 97 i report , "Comprehens i ve- Plann i ng for Postsecondary Educat ion , " 
the ECS Task Force on Statewide Comprehensive Planning for Postsecondary 
Educa^ion defSned the two as follows: . 
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STRATEGIC PLANNING. Strategic planning provides the framework 
within which- tactical planning is developed and implemented. 
It is subject to few. changes (if any) between major, pi anni ng 
cycles and ought to reflect the fundamental assumptions about 
postsecondary. education, the long-range societal objectives and. 
goals, and the principal missions, roles, and functions of all 
educational institutions and agencies.. - 

TACTICAL PLANNING. Tactical planning takes place within the 
' parameters of. strategic planning.^ Its elements include sfiort- 
and intermediate-range goals, developmental t ime. frames , and \ 
step-by-step fneans for achieving strategic. goal s. Tactical planning 
may be concerned with any element of postsecondary education, 
i'ncluding such diverse items as new campus sites, new programs 
' of instruction, research and public service, student grants an,d 
aids, building programs and priorities, budget formulas and 
processes, and managenent systems. Care must be exercised to 
insure, that when tact ica 1 dec i s ions amend or void strategic 
concepts all interested parties are fully cognizant of such 
proposed changes, and are given public opportunity to debate their 
desirability.. Tactical planning is a continuous process with one 
cycle overlapping or following immediately upon the previous one. 

- ■ ' " ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■> ■ ' 

As defined, strateg'ic planning establ i shes' the ''broad frame of 
reference, the fundamental premises and the phi losophies and purposes" 
to be. observed in tactical planning. Tactical planning, on the other- 
hand, focuses on a limited set of issues and problems which have high 
priority within^the larger strategic framework. Both processes are 
basic to sound planning and each has a direct bearing on the other. 

Another principle which merits consideration is that all elements 
of the postsecondary education constituency should be provided an 
opportunity to par t i-c i pate j n the planning process. There is no 
substitute for the involvement of interested and knowledgeable people. 
When-lay citizens, legislators, faculty, students and administrators 
have continuing opportunities to assist in the identification of 
problems, provide ideas and formu 1 ate proposal s they become the key to 
having "what is planned" become "what is." . 

It should be fu 1 1 y understood that the principle of involvement 
d6^es not mean responsibility for the planning process is turned over to 
committees with diverse memberships. "It does mean that the designated 
planning agency recognizes the- value of obtaining advice and counsel 
from any and all constructive sources. 
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In strategic planning a cross section of all interests should be 
represented and highly competent staff personnel should be available 
to provide relevant background data and to serve as professional 
resource personnel. Often these adv i sory bodies are designed as blue 
ribbon committees on long-range planning, educational policy, etc. 
When such committees are created by the planning agency it is important, 
that a charter or statement of responsibilities be developed and reviewed 
wi th the group . . 

In tactical planning more specialized advisory groups are off^en 
*^ most helpful. ^For example, a. committee of financial aid officers from 
public, private, and proprietary institutions may be the ideal body to 
advise on state policy for student aid. Similarly, a committee of. 
academic deans from all sectors would be most valuable in academic 
program plann-ing at the state level. 

Before you ask, let me state that it, does indeed take a great deal " 
of staff time to work with a broad scope of adv i sory personnel . But 
I hasten to add cthat I know of no better use of staff time when 
measured by the potential long-range tp.riiefits v;hich may accrue to the 
planning proces^s. 

The- next pr i nc i pi e I wish to stress is that sufficient current , 
relevant and reliable data must be deveiloped and maintained . Suf f ic lent 
is a key word. I use it by design. It,wii]l never be possible to 
have "alt the data." Some charged with state-wide planning do not 
seem to understand this and wait and wai?: to get all the facts and in 
turn never really plan... Others act without determining what data can 
be obtained or without considering the possible value of additional 
data. Both approaches are indefensible. i 

Inasmuch as state-wide postsecondary educational plannfncj and 
coordination will always be' concerned with priority resource allo- 
cations of dollars, programs, buildings, personnel , etc. , there will" 
be those who take exception to any plan. Opponents of a plan will seek 
to discredit the planners and the plan by presenting information and 
facts which they will claim the planners did not properly ciDnsider or 
overlooked. If these opponents do indeed present "facts" not considered 
by the planners, regardless of the true importance of these facts, the 
cred i b i li ty of both the planner and the plan is immed iatel y i n jeopardy . 

With today's technology there is no reason why any planning agency 
should remain. for long without a comprehensive data base and a management 
..information system. It is a must. Here we are truly only beginning 
to make major strides. Much more will be said about this throughout 
the workshop. It is essential, however, to differentiate between what 
data is needed for strategic and tactical planning and what are just 
i'nterest ing . 
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A nother principle which merits full consideration is that there 
must exist both the capacity and willingness to make and implement 
decisions . ' \ , ' 

This principle\relates to the competence and commitment of both the 
policy planning body and its staff. It embraces both the "know-how" 
and the "determination" of those responsible for state-wide planning. 

A coordinating agency with clearly defined objectives, acommitment 
to quality higher education and to efficieflt management practices is 
going to find disfavor with some members of the higher education system 
^nd the public as well: if therejs one thing that my years of experience 
in higher education planning and coordination has taught me isthat many ^ 
of the strongest advocates of coordination and plann i ng , espec i a 1 1 y ^ 
members of legislative bodies, quickly put this view„aside when actions 
of a planning agency affeot their alma:maters or their constituency. 
In other words, coordination is a must in thfeir view so long as it 
doesn't apply ta "thei r school" or "their geographical area." 

Related to the basic point that the staff and board members of a 
planning agency must have the- capacity and motivation to make _ dec i s i ons _ 
is the necessity for the agency to be willing to oversee the implementation 
of decisions. Planners cannot be worried about winning, or for that 
matter, even engaging in popularity contests. 

As an eighth principle for total state planning of postsecondary 
education I would urge that timely and continuous dissemi nation of- 
infor mation be provide d, this element is closely identified with the 
decision making responsibility of theplanning and coordinating agency. 
It is my personal opinion that one of the weakest characteristics of 
current state-wide higher educational planning and coordinating 
operations isthe failure to disseminate information in an effective 



manner . 



Up to now state planning agencies have, focused on the publ i cat i on of 
statistical reports and massive planning documents. .These are necessary 
for certain audiences but thejy have' little general pub 1 i c ..reader appeal. 
Brief summary reports attractively designed are very much needed to 
transmit a message to the genera 1 pub 1 i c. Extensive use should also 
be made of radio, television and, the other media to transmit important 
policy decisions and new postsecondary educational developments. 

Within the educa t iona 1 . commun i ty all parties should be kept, fully 
informed through in-house documents and both formal and informal reports 

and proceed i ngs .V 

., /' ■ ... 

. . Lastly, I must stress the importance of meeting dates, and official 
sessions of'the planning bodies being fully known. Ample provisions 
should be^made to accommodate all who wish to attend. - 
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,Anothen pr'jncipJe is that both the planning process and the 
pos tsecondary education plans should be given periodic review and 
eva I uat ion ■ ' , - . , 

Effective comprehensive planning and coordination I s ^a continuous 
process. All facets require a closa inspe'ction to determine their 
effectiveness. Many informal review and evaluation procedures will 
take place as a matter of course. These are important, but not 
enough. Specific and planned check points must be built into the 
process to insure adequate evaluation of the process and the product. 

There is a tendency in planning and coordination for those 
involved to become preoc^cupied with the "plan" which has been developed 
and because of this preoccupat ion fa i I to rema i n keen I y at tuned to 
changing conditions. For this reason it is imperative from time to 
time for those doing the planning and coordination to go outside the 
existing structure and obtain an impartial evaluation of the'' state of 
affairs. I favor a comprehensive external evaluation at least every 
five years. 

There are a variety of other reasons vyhy review, eval uat ion and 
revision must be a furndamental component of the coordinating process: 
The composition of policy boards change, economic conditions are in a 
constant state of flux, and enrol Iment ''patterns vary to mention but a 
.few. Often planning and coordinating groups are assigned or somehow ' 
assume add i t iona I < f unct ions . 1 agree with the Carnegie Commission 
when it suggests that the agency's planning activities should be 
tested against the criterion: /'Is it high level planning or low level 
regu lat ion?" ' 

The final planning principle I wish to identify is one which 
deserves special consideration because it is all too easy to overlook. 
I t a plea to be aware of the impact on planning which may result 
from a change in the cast of pa rt ic i pants , in the pla'nning process. . 
A new governor, a change in political party control of the legislature, 
new members on the postsecondary. education planning board or a change 
in the executive officer of the planning board may all have a sjubstantial 
influence on existing plans and provide new directions for future plans. 
The ramifications of this point are many. - For example, new membership 
in the planning board may lead to a change in'estabi ished funding 
guidelines for state f i nanc ia I support for postsecondary institutions 
or the enactment of more stringent or more liberal program approval 
provisions. Consider what this may do to^the credibility of. post- 
secondary education pi anning in the eyes of stat^ legislators if full 
rat ionale for the change is -not carefully presented. Or as another 
example, cons ider the. impact on the planning process by having a 
governor assume office whose camp.aign theme was to cut state expenditures 
twenty percent in. twelve months. These and other unanticipated events 
do take place. ^ * 



Although each of the points identified could be discussed at 
length, I conclude with two general observatjons. , While total state _ 
planning is indeed in its infancy, it will mature rapidly and successfully 
provided sound guidelines and planning principles are observed and 
participants in the process maintain a dedicated commitment to„the .- .. 
task which is theirs. 'Comprehensive state planning is essential it 
adequate postsecondary educational opportunities are to be provided 
to the citizens of any state in the most efficient and economical 
manner. " ' • 



Sessitfn T - Case Study 1 



The Hi^ttei- Tducation Council for Progress i ve State , the State 
agency established by statute to coordinate public h i gher educa t i on in 
the State published eighteen months ago a State plan for higher educatmn 
for 'Progressive State. In developing the Plan, the. Council held 
extensive consultations with presidents and trustees of each of the 21 
public four-year colleges and universities, the Chancel lor -and trustees . 
of the 16-unit State Community College System and the presidents and 
board chairmen of -the l^* private four-year col leges «in the State. The 
Plan presented comor-ehens i ve data on enrol Iment project ions, degree 
production, facilities ( i nc 1 ud i ng u t i 1 izat ion and quantitative and 
qualitative inventories), instructional costs, etc. 

Immediate and . subsequent reaction the the Plan was highly favorable. 
Within two months after the Plan was published, the Association of 
Private Co 1 1 eges forma 1 1 y commended the Council "for its perceptive and 
common-sense recommendations for advancing the dual system of public. and . 
private higher education in the State." In addressing the State 
Legislature threeXmonths after the Plan was released, the Governor ■ 
stated: "At last,Vthe State has a clear set of gu i del i nes to chart the 
course of h i gher, educat i on in the State for the immediate years ahead. 
A large majority of the recommendations requirj-ng legislative action _ 
received favorable considerat ion by the Legi slature in its annual session 
which ended- six months ago.' So, in summary, the future of higher education 
in Progressive State appeared to be firmly charted and broadly supported. 

One categorical conclusion contained in the Plan was that the 
State neededno additional four-year colleges, universities, or pro- 
fessional schools— publ icor private. It was pointed out in, the docu- 
ment that several private and public four-year colleges were under- 
enrolled and that curriculum changes may be needed in these institutions 
to attract increased enrollment. '. , ,- 

The Phan ■ . noted that over the paSt. se^era 1 -years considerable 
public concern had been expressed over the inability of the twp 'aw ; 
schools in the State (one public and one private) to accept all qu^alified. 



State residents who were applying for admission. Data were presented 
which revealed that only one out of every six qualified State appli- 
cants had been admitted to either of the law schools tluring the past, 
year, ..The Plan pointed out, however, that the ratio of lawyers to 
total population in Progressive State was greater than the national 
average and to increase the number of law degrees awarded annually 
would yield more 1 ega 1 1 y- t ra i ned manpower than a recent American Bar 
Association study had indicated was needed in the State. 

Ten days ago (almost precisely eighteen months after publication 
of the State Plan), at a news conference called by Harvey College, one 
of the underenrol 1 ed four-year private col leges- and the only senior 
i nst i tut ion 1 ocated in the Capital City of the State, the President 
and Trustees of the College announced that the College and all a"s'sets 
would be given to the State, provided it >vould be converted into a 
State law school and graduate school of business. 

The Trustees of r the nonr sectar ian inst i tut ion ind icated that 
over the past two years it had been necessary to use reserve funds to 
meet operating costs, but that the College was debt free. They reported 
that, the phys ical plant was valued at 16 million dollars; that the ^ - 
endowment and reserve fund at the end of the f i scaU year would be 
approximately 1.5 million dollars; that the College was located within 
tKree blocks of the State Capitol and Supreme Court building; that the 
College site provided parking for 600 cars; and that Capital City 
was the largest city in the State and the closest law school or^ 
graduate program in business was in the State University 70 miles 
away. ^ * 

Speaking .a1 so-at the news conference was the President of the 
Capital City" Bar Association, the President of the City Chamber of 
Commerce, the Mayor, ancl the Chairman of the State Senate Finance 
Committee (a' lawyer and local resident),^ each of whom enthusiastically 
endorsed the proposal and commended the Trustees, for their magna- 
nimous offer to the State. 

Contacted -immediately after the news conference, the Governor, 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House (all of the 
same and cont rol 1 i ng political party) praised the Trustees for their 
generous offer and Jnd icated they could see many positive benefits 
from such a development. Each indicated he would anticipate an early 
recommendation from the' H igher Education Council as to the precise 
course of action that the State ^hould take. 

When the Chairman of the Hi-gher Education CouncJl was contacted 
by the news media at his home in Xville, 1 20 'mi 1 es f rom Capital City, 
his response was one of disbelief/ "Our -plan /is cKear '^and ,f;ul ly 
understood," he replied. ^' "We don't need another law school, and 
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certainly the State ha*s no need to spend more tax money to support 
another Jtate institution." 

" Wi thin the 'next week, the .Governor , by written request, asked the 
Higher Education Council to carefully review the offer (a copy of 
which he enclosed with his letter) and present a recommendation to. 
him within two months. 



everyone 
.11 



decided to get into the act, with 



and the"cons," .quickly being formed. 
Tr^istees of the State University and 



Overnight, it seems, 
two strong camps, the "pros' 
Resolutions were passed, by the 

several of the State four-year col 1 eges ..oppos ing the proposal. 
Sevei^t of the private colleges expressed support for the development, 
•as did many of the civic and professional organizations in Capital 
City Reaction from individual leg i si ators was broad and very clearly 
split on the proposal. Both the State Bar and the State Chamber of 
Commerce offered their cooperation and assistance to the Higher 
Education Council in their study of the offer. . 

The first meeting of the Higher Education Commission since the 
proposal was mSde .,by Harvey College is Scheduled for tomorrow. The 
Chairman has requested each Council member to outline the procedure 
he feels the Council should follow in this matter. - 

Basis for Discussion ^ ,r . 

r. Assume you are a member of the H igher Educat ion Counci 1 , state and 
justify the procedure you would propose. 

2 Assume you^are the Director of the Council (the professional 
executive),' state and justify the procedure you would propose. 
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Session I - Case Study 2 

For more than a year,-^the State Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education has worked to formulate a pol i cy . whereby a "comprehensive, 
program of continuing education (both^ c.red i t and non-cred',t offerings) 
may be provided in a non-dupl icit ing, economic.sl manner by >the State 
institutions of higher education to citizens throughout the State. 
This is a charge to the Council by statute. 

■ \ - . ' 

As final ly developed\ in consultation with the presidents of all 
"the State colleges and un iyers i t ies , the policy provides for dividing 
the. State geographically into continuing education regions, with the 
colleges in each region responsible for providing continuing education 
opportunities within that geographical area. Each region contains 
at leist a community college, a four-year college, and a master s- 

10 
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degree-granting instirution. The policy further provides that the two 
.comprehensive State universities may offer in any region throughout 
the State specialized continuing education activities which institutions 
within a region do not have the capacity to provide. The policy, In 
draft form, was v-ndorsed by the publ ic col lege and university presi- 
dents by a vote of 16 to I . The one opposing vote was cast by the 
president of theState un i vers ity currently providing undergraduate 
and graduate level continuing education offerings throughout the State. 
\ ■ 
In its. formal announcement of the new policy, the Council 
indicated it would become fu 1 1 y operat i ve within one year. 

Shdrtly^after the policy was. d i ssemi nated , several public school 
superintendents indicated strong opposition, and soon thereafter, the. 
State Asspciat ion of ^School Superintendents, .in its annual meeting, 
passed a formal resolution of opposition to the policy. Several 
superintendents were quoted in the press as saying "if the State 
university could not continue to provide continuing education offerings 
for their teachers, they would. contract with out-of-State institutions 
.for the service." .(As a matter of information; these, super intendents 
had sometimes been employed by the Uni vers ity to teach continuing 
education courses.) 

With the State Legislature in session at the time of^'.'the Council 
policy announcement, a bill was soon introduced to authorize the State 
University 'to continue its-existing scope of cont i nu i ng'^educa t ion 
offerings. Inasmuch as it had the expertise, experience, and support 
of the public school superintendents. 

> . In spite of testimony By the Director of the Council, of Higher.. 
Education and several college presidents in opposition to the'bill, 
it passed the Educatioh Committee' of the State Senate and was approved 
by the Seriate. The bill was then referred to the Education Committee 
of the House of Delegates. 

A hearing by this Committee is to be held in three days. 

1. As Chairman of the Higher Education Council , what action pattern 
do you recommend? 

2. As Director of the Higher Education Council, what action pattern 
do you recommend? 



Session j Case Study 3 

The policy of the Stat-e Council of Higher Education, which by 
startute must approve neH, degree programs before they may be offered 
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by the State institutions of higher education, requires i nst i tu-t .ons 
to submit and have approved letters of intent to start a new program 
at least two and one-half years before implementing a new program. 

Several of the State four-year colleges have recently suffered _ 
substantial losses in enrollment and have excess faculty and facilities. 
Studies by the Council and others suggest^that many students are seeking 
something other than a liberal arts undergraduate education. Thus, 
it appears that enrollment problems can be expected to continue for 
these institutions unless changes are made. 

• The presidents of four of the most se \ere 1 y affected col leges and 
the chairmen of their boards of trustees have requested the Council 
to revise its policy on program .approval to permit requests to be 
submitted up to six months prior to the proposed date of implementation. 
A major argument favoring this revised timetable is that immediate 
and imaginative action must be taken to keep these institutions viable. 

Institutions other than the four requesting the policy change have 

also expressed the desire for greater flexibility in initiating new _ 

programs. They argue that now is the time to return to the _ i nst i tut i ons 

a greater control over what they offer and when they offer it. 



Bas i s for Discussi 



on 



1. As a member of the Council of Higher Education, what action do you 
recommend and why? 
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